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OUR POLICY IN NICARAGUA AND 
THE RECENT REVOLUTIONS 



BY A FKIEND OF JUSTICE 



The recent revolution in Nicaragua would seem to be the 
last step in the ruin and degradation of that country. 
About a year ago the Conservative party now in power 
took possession of the Government after a bitter struggle. 
After many hardships and many sanguinary battles that 
desolated and impoverished the country, they succeeded in 
driving out Zelaya and depriving of power the Liberal party 
that had supported him. 

As there was just cause for this revolution, and high 
principle and patriotism apparently animated most of the 
leaders, it seemed that the new Government would initiate 
an era of better things in Nicaragua. Jose S. Zelaya came 
into power in 1893, and at first he exercised his power just- 
ly in accordance with the laws of his country, which are as 
liberal as those of the most enlightened nations. As he 
gained a firmer grasp on the country he grew more arbitrary 
until, as usually happens, he became a military dictator. 

A dictatorship founded on the army seems to be the only 
kind of government that preserves peace for any length of 
time. It is the logical and suitable method of governing 
a people, the great majority of whom are but one degree 
above a state of barbarism, much like the nations of northern 
Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The mass of the people of the Central American countries 
are Indians who are in the stage of development that is 
suited to a government by chiefs or kings; but they have 
been forced to adopt a republican form of government for 
which, in their stage of development, they are unsuited. 

This form of government, instead of proving a blessing, 
has, in the case of Nicaragua, proved a curse, as it has pro- 
moted wars and revolutions; and unless some principle 
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can be found or outside influence be exerted to stop the 
endless revolutions and give the people a proper chance to 
develop, the end will be a state of anarchy and the com- 
plete impoverishment of the nation. 

The two parties that have struggled for the possession 
of the government in Nicaragua are the Conservatives, who 
endeavored to keep up the old Spanish regime, and the 
Liberals. The Conservatives opposed universal manhood 
suffrage and favored the power of the clergy. Originally 
most of the old aristocratic families belonged to this party. 
The Liberal party, in normal times the more numerous and 
powerful, comprises the more progressive men of the nation. 
It was this party that brought about the separation from 
Spain. They advocated manhood suffrage, separation of 
Church and State, and the advancement of the material 
wealth of the country. 

Both parties have advanced in liberal ideas with the 
progress of civilization, and it would seem that the only 
difference between them lies in the fact that one is in power 
and the other out; and they struggle equally for the pos- 
session of the government and the control of the finances. 
Zelaya was strong enough for many years to hold the chief 
power in the government, and he gave the country during 
the greater part of this time the blessings of peace. But in 
addition to the oppressive measures he was forced to use for 
self-preservation, he was accused of financial corruption. 
He was said to have received a great deal of money from 
the persons or corporations who were granted concessions, 
a great number of which were granted to foreign capitalists, 
mostly Americans. Millions of acres of land, with the agri- 
cultural and mineral rights, were sold for a nominal sum, 
and nearly one-fourth of the area of the country was thus 
given over to foreigners. The people who had grown weary 
of his despotic power made the concessions one of the causes 
of starting a revolution to put him out of power. 

The revolution started on the east coast in 1909, and the 
chief cry was, " Down with all concessions!" Most of the 
Americans on the coast aided the revolutionary party be- 
cause of Zelaya 's oppressive acts, and no doubt some of 
the Americans were influenced by selfish interests, desiring 
to see the concessions cancelled so that they could get in on 
the lands and make " denouncements " for mining and 
agricultural purposes. 
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At the outbreak of the revolution one of Zelaya's best 
generals, Juan J. Estrada, was governor of Blueflelds, and, 
as his adherence was of great importance to the revolution, 
it is said a few members of the revolutionary party went to 
bis room at night and, placing a pistol at his head, gave 
him the choice of death or joining the revolution. "Whether 
this be true or not, General Estrada gave his adherence to 
the revolution, and he was afterward named the provisional 
president of Nicaragua when the new government was set 
up at Blueflelds. Zelaya held the interior of the country 
and the populous west coast; the revolutionists held a nar- 
row strip along the east coast which was practically a wilder- 
ness except for Blueflelds, a town of fifteen hundred in- 
habitants, and the settlements along the rivers to the north 
of Blueflelds. The strategic position of the revolutionists 
was very strong, for the enemy could not get at them except 
by coming through the wilderness of primeval forests of the 
interior or by coming down the San Juan River to Greytown 
and thence up the east coast. 

The march through the interior of the country was not 
possible in the rainy season, which lasts from June until 
December; and even in the dry season it was one of great 
difficulty, owing to the lack of roads and to the almost im- 
penetrable growth of trees and underbrush. The few trails 
to the east coast led through mountain passes and along the 
rivers, and they were susceptible of easy defense by a small 
force. The best of these routes was from Lake Nicaragua 
to the headwaters of the Escondido River and then to Rama, 
which is about sixty miles by the river to Blueflelds. Gra- 
nada is situated on Lake Nicaragua, and is connected with 
the capital, Managua, by a railroad. Zelaya would prob- 
ably have crushed the revolution, as he had the army and the 
rich west coast back of him, but for an event that aroused 
the hostility of the United States. This was the execution 
of two of our citizens, Cannon and Groce, soldiers in arms 
of the revolutionary party. They were captured in an at- 
tempt to blow up a steamer transporting Zelaya's troops 
down the San Juan River, tried by a drum-head court- 
martial, and ordered shot by Zelaya. The United States 
withdrew its recognition of Zelaya and prepared to inter- 
vene in Nicaragua. 

As the discontent was manifesting itself in various parts 
of the country, and the gathering of the United States forces 
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seemed to be drawing the net around him, Zelaya left the 
country on a Mexican gunboat in Corinto Harbor. In ac- 
cordance with a proviso in the constitution, Zelaya " de- 
posited " the power of the government on Dr. Madriz, who 
was confirmed by the Congress, and he thus became the law- 
ful president of Nicaragua. 

The United States Government refused to recognize Dr. 
Madriz as the constitutional president, as it was claimed 
he represented the same corrupt men who were in power 
with Zelaya, though he held the capital of the country and 
was supported by the great majority of the inhabitants and 
ruled over three-fourths of the country, including the popu- 
lous west coast. 

The action of the United States gave great encourage- 
ment to the revolutionists, and they continued their struggle 
to get possession of the government. The United States, 
after Zelaya left the country, assumed publicly an attitude 
of neutrality, recognizing each party as the de facto govern- 
ment in the territories held by them, respectively, but secret- 
ly it aided and encouraged the revolutionists and thereby 
caused their final triumph. 

The attitude of the United States was due entirely to 
self-interest, for it was the policy of the State Department 
to secretly aid and put in possession of the Nicaraguan 
Government the revolutionary party, trusting that this party 
would show its gratitude by favoring the financial plan 
advocated by the State Department for rehabilitating the 
finances of the country and in the end placing the country 
under the virtual protection of the United States and making 
it a safe field for the investment of American capital. The 
weakness of the revolutionary party made it absolutely de- 
pendent on the support of the United States and it could 
not have retained power a week had this support been with- 
drawn. The bankruptcy of the country and the desolation 
caused by the revolution had prepared the field for the 
seeds of the so-called " dollar diplomacy " initiated by 
Secretary Knox, and resistance was hopeless. 

Dr. Madriz made preparations to crush the revolution, and 
an army was sent through the interior to attack Bluefields, 
but it was met at Rama and defeated by General Mena, a 
full blooded Indian of large and powerful physique and great 
natural ability, who held that strategic point. 

The revolutionists then made an advance on the western 
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country with an army under the command of General 
Chamorro, and they were routed by the forces of Dr. Madriz 
at the battle of Tipitapa near Lake Managua early in 1910. 
Then Dr. Madriz organized an army of four thousand men 
for another attack on the east coast, and to assist in this 
attack an old merchant steamer named the Venus was 
bought and mounted with a few guns, and the old gunboat 
San Jacinto put in condition to accompany her. 

These two vessels proceeded up the east coast and soon 
captured and held all the ports on the coast with the excep- 
tion of Bluefields and its outlying custom-house, situated on 
the high promontory at the entrance of the bay. The revolu- 
tionists now held only Bluefields and the Bluff and Rama. 

An army of 3,000 men under General Lara, who was an 
excellent general and a fierce fighter, was marching through 
the interior to attack Bluefields. About 1,000 men were 
marching against Rama, and with all but one of the ports 
on the east coast in the hands of the Madriz forces, and 
the sea controlled by their armed vessels, there seemed very 
little hope for the revolutionists who could not muster more 
than 1,200 men. General Lara, who was much feared, had 
threatened to loot and burn Bluefields, and as there were 
many Americans and considerable American property in 
the town a force of 120 sailormen was landed from the 
United States gunboats off the Bluff for their protection. 
The revolutionists constructed an excellent system of 
trenches and earthworks on the bills back of the town. 
Outposts were established and scouts were sent out. 

The boats navigating the river were seized for the trans- 
portation of men to and from Rama, and every preparation 
was made for a desperate battle. Negroes at Bluefields who 
had taken no part in the revolution feared for their homes in 
case the town was captured and joined the defenders in the 
trenches. Many of them had seen service in the British 
West India regiments, and their services were of inestimable 
value in the battle that followed. 

About this time the revolutionists made an effort to de- 
stroy the armed vessels of the Madriz forces. They seized 
one of the Norwegian steamers chartered by an American 
fruit company and put a field-gun on board and went in 
search of the Venus and the San Jacinto; but a defective 
breech-plug prevented a serious battle, and the Norwegian 
vessel, after exchanging a few shots with the enemy off Grey- 
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town, returned to Bluefields. The Norwegian Government 
made a vigorous protest and threatened to withdraw all its 
vessels from Nicaragua, which would have ruined Bluefields, 
as no other vessels trade there. The United States State 
Department adjusted the matter, it seems, and the threat 
was not put into effect; hut no more merchant vessels were 
seized, and the Venus and San Jacinto held undisputed com- 
mand of the sea. 

In the latter part of May, 1910, the inhabitants of Blue- 
fields were aAvakened one morning at daylight by the sound 
of heavy firing at the Bluff and numerous small boats were 
seen coming rapidly across the bay containing refugees, 
who told the story of the capture of the Bluff by the land and 
sea forces of Madriz. The Bluff had been considered im- 
pregnable, as it was a high point of land connected by a low 
and narrow sandy beach with the land to the northward. 
This narrow beach was the only land approach, and it had 
been mined and defended by automatic guns. The high 
bluffs and bold shores made it impossible to land men in 
boats. In the hands of a well-disciplined force it could have 
been held against a greatly superior force. It fell into the 
hands of the Madriz forces who barely outnumbered the 
defenders, it was claimed, through the treachery of its com- 
mander. 

When the Bluff fell, the revolution would have been ended 
if the United States Government had not robbed the Madriz 
forces of the fruits of their victory by prohibiting the block- 
ade of the. port, on the ground that it would interfere with 
American commerce. Even without blockading the port the 
revolutionary party would have been compelled to give up 
the fight if the Madriz forces had been permitted to collect 
the customs duties on the goods entering the port for Blue- 
fields, for this was their only source of revenue. 

The United States Government authorized the passing of 
all vessels carrying American cargoes by the Bluff under 
the guns of the Madriz forces with an armed guard of 
American sailors on board, and the cargoes were landed 
at an island up the river, where the revolutionary party 
established their new custom-house. When the Bluff fell 
General Estrada realized the hopelessness of the struggle, 
as the only source of revenue, the last custom-house on the 
coast, had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

He consulted the American consul, and, with tears in his 
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eyes and a broken spirit, expressed a desire to surrender 
and end the useless bloodshed, but he was advised to await 
the decision of the United States in regard to the blockade 
and removal of the custom-house. The decision being favor- 
able to the revolution, he continued the struggle. 

Thus a second time the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment prevented the ending of this ruinous war. The at- 
tack on Rama occurred before the attack on Bluefields, and 
by means of the boats on the river, owned by an American 
company, the force under General Mena at Rama was 
strengthened; and the enemy was defeated by that capable 
general, who retained only a small force to guard that stra- 
tegic point and sent the rest of them back to Bluefields. 

The American naval force practically held the town and 
defended it on the side of the bay, for the Madriz forces 
had been notified that no fighting would be allowed within 
one mile of the town on account of danger to American 
property. As neither side was equipped to have a sea fight 
on the bay outside of the one-mile limit, and the American 
force would not allow fighting within this limit, the revolu- 
tionists considered this a sufficient protection on the bay 
side of the town and put all their men in the trenches back 
of the town. Thus it is seen that the landing of American 
sailors strictly for the protection of American life and prop- 
erty aided and strengthened one side in the struggle. 

General Chamorro, an excellent general and a man of great 
courage, was in immediate command of the defenses of Blue- 
fields. This was not his first experience in a revolution, as 
he had on former occasions led armed revolts against the 
tyranny of Zelaya. He and Adolfo Diaz were the guiding 
spirits of the revolution at Bluefields. The latter had been 
secretary to an American mining company, and he was 
well liked by all Americans. He had suffered under Zelaya, 
and the property of his family had been confiscated. 

The battle around Bluefields lasted about ten days, and 
many bullets and some shells fell in the town. The enemy 
undoubtedly tried to bombard the town, but their artillery 
was not powerful enough to reach farther than the outskirts, 
and no one in the town was injured. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to break through the defenses, and knowing 
the uselessness of a siege owing to the actions of the United 
States, the forces of General Lara withdrew. 

Had the attack been successful, the position of the Ameri- 
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can naval force of 120 men would have been one of great 
danger, and they would have been unable to keep out a vic- 
torious army half starved and animated by an intense hatred 
of Americans, whom they believed to be the authors of 
all their woes. Foreseeing the crisis that might arise, 200 
marines were brought up from Panama; and, though the} 
did not arrive until the fighting was over, the knowledge that 
they were on the way was reassuring. The Madriz forces 
along the east coast, supported by the Venus and the San 
Jacinto, held on for a while; but after the failure of the 
attack on Bluefields, and as the revolutionists were organiz- 
ing an army to invade the western country, they withdrew 
from the places they had occupied, and the Venus and San 
Jacinto were abandoned in a port of Costa Rica. 

The country had been impoverished by the war, and 
the inhabitants desired peace, as it seemed hopeless to strug- 
gle against the power of the United States. The revolu- 
tionists met with little opposition from the disheartened 
forces of Madriz and soon advanced into the western coun- 
try and took possession of the government. Dr. Madriz fled 
to Mexico, where he has since died of a broken heart, which 
his friends attributed to the injustice of the United States. 

General Juan J. Estrada and Adolfo Diaz became presi- 
dent and vice-president of the provisional government, and 
they were later confirmed by a general election. It is taken 
as a matter of course that the leaders of a successful revolu- 
tion shall have possession of the government, having won it 
by the physical force on which all governments ultimately 
rest. The election as a mere outward conformity to the con- 
stitution is easily arranged, for the leaders control it. 

Mr. Thomas C. Dawson was sent out by the State De- 
partment, and he arranged the terms of an agreement where- 
by the Nicaraguan Government guaranteed civil and political 
liberty and agreed to appoint a special court called the 
Mixed Claims Commission for the adjustment of all claims 
against the Nicaraguan Government arising out of the war. 
The United States recognized the Estrada government and a 
minister was sent to Managua. 

It was not given out to the public, but it was a part of 
the agreement, that the Estrada government would have the 
treaty passed by the Nicaraguan Congress, which was to be 
the last step but one in the policy that had governed the 
attitude of the United States. This policy was the so-called 
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" dollar diplomacy " of Secretary Knox, by which the 
finances of the country were to be rehabilitated by a syn- 
dicate of Wall Street bankers, and the custom-houses were 
to be placed under the control of the United States in order 
to guarantee the interest on the loan. The syndicate was to 
advance $1,500,000 at once to establish a bank, and a further 
sum of $15,000,000 was to be advanced when the United 
States Senate should have passed the treaty authorizing the 
custom-houses to be placed under United States control ; and 
the administration of President Taft undertook to use its 
influence to have this treaty passed. 

One of the most important features of the financial plan 
was the paying off of the large debt owed by Nicaragua to 
the Ethelburga syndicate, said to be a branch of the Roths- 
childs of London and Paris, amounting to about $6,000,000. 
This debt was a probable cause of future trouble, in view 
of the responsibility of the United States under the Monroe 
Doctrine and the conditions of affairs in Nicaragua. The 
Wall Street syndicate was granted important railroad con- 
cessions with enormous land grants to develop the country. 

The new government of Nicaragua was hardly established 
when the rivalries of President Estrada, General Mena, and 
General Chamorro disturbed its harmony. General Cha- 
morro endeavored to control the assembly, which met to 
formulate a new constitution, in his own interests, and he 
was opposed by General Mena, who as Minister of War and 
by reason of the glory he had won in the war was the most 
powerful and popular man in his party. Mena was friendly 
with Americans owing to his association with them in the 
revolution on the east coast, and he hoped to gain their 
support for his efforts to win the presidency. 

The old assembly having been dissolved, the new assembly 
which had been elected showed the power of Mena to be in 
the ascendancy, and it elected him president for the term 
beginning January 1, 1913, nearly two years in the future, 
a most unusual method of election. This assembly also 
passed the treaty for placing the custom-houses under the 
control of the United States, in accordance with the plan 
of Secretary Knox. 

Soon after Estrada became president he got proof that 
General Mena was plotting to start another revolution to 
put himself in immediate power, and Estrada removed him 
from his position as Minister of War and placed him under 
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arrest. If the United States minister had supported Presi- 
dent Estrada in this effort to preserve his government the 
career of Mena would have been ended then, and the latest 
revolution probably would not have been started. 

President Estrada, who knew that his position depended 
upon the support of the United States, went to the American 
minister and informed him of the situation in regard to 
General Mena and agreed to leave the matter in the min- 
ister's hands, stating that he had no desire but the good of 
his country and that if he released General Mena he would 
have to turn the presidency over to Adolf o Diaz and leave 
the country. It was to the interest of the United States to 
retain the political aid of General Mena in furtherance of 
the policy of " dollar diplomacy," and the minister advised 
the release of General Mena. Estrada left the country, and 
the vice-president, Adolfo Diaz, became president, or acting 
president, for Estrada should be still the constitutional 
president, as he never resigned his power. 

Thus the interference of the United States practically de- 
posed the lawful president of the country and sowed the 
seeds for further trouble, which grew into the revolution 
headed by General Mena. However well intentioned may 
have been the minister of the United States, his action made 
his government largely responsible for the recent trouble. 

After the release of General Mena he became more power- 
ful than ever, and it was evident that he intended to control 
the government and finally put himself in power. 

The acting president, Adolfo Diaz, was closely watched 
by General Mena; and, though they generally appeared in 
public together and seemed to be friends, it was evident 
that Adolfo Diaz was virtually a prisoner in Mena's hands. 

Adolfo Diaz, with the support of the present United States 
minister, who relieved the former minister, whose action 
sent Estrada out of the country, determined to throw off the 
power of Mena, and he removed him from his post as Min- 
ister of War and appointed his friend and the opponent of 
Mena, General Chamorro, in his place. General Mena, as 
was inevitable, started a revolution and attacked Managua, 
which was probably saved from capture by the presence of 
American sailors and marines. 

General Chamorro represents the extreme Conservatives, 
the narrow men of the party who are opposed to concessions 
and who hate foreigners generally. General Mena is a Con- 
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servative, but he is more liberal than Chamorro, and he has 
always been friendly to American interests. 

The Liberals, who are in normal times the strongest party, 
have made overtures to General Mena, and they have arisen 
in Leon, the home of Dr. Madriz, and massacred the gov- 
ernment troops. It remains to be seen whether the Liberals 
will join with their former enemy, General Mena, and make 
common cause against the Conservative government. The 
interference of the United States would seem to promote 
such a combination, for there is no more powerful political 
cry in Nicaragua than hatred of the United States, as the 
action of the State Department has succeeded in gaining the 
hatred of all parties there. The State Department made a 
serious mistake when it attempted to carry out a definite 
policy in Nicaragua without the approval of the Senate, for 
experience should have given warning of the probable re- 
fusal of the Senate to sanction such a course and of the sad 
consequences to Nicaragua in case of failure. 

The State Department essayed to carry out a new and far- 
reaching policy in Nicaragua. In view of the opening of 
the Panama Canal and the future importance of Central 
America, and especially of Nicaragua, which has the only 
other practicable route for a canal which might be dangerous 
to our interests if in the hands of a powerful country, the 
time seemed to be opportune for this policy. The object 
was the control of the country by the United States and the 
establishing of a stable government under which the wealth 
of the country could develop, making it a fertile field for the 
investment of the increasing capital of the United States. 

Recently the United States has very actively and forcibly 
interfered in the affairs of Nicaragua and carried on a 
war without the authority of Congress under the pretense 
of protecting American life and property, the same pre- 
tense that has been employed to justify its former actions 
in that country. Thus as- soon as Congress adjourned the 
administration took up the threads of its former use of 
dollar diplomacy, and by a recent pronunciamento issued 
by the State Department and appearing in the public press 
about September 18th, it has disclosed a further view of 
that policy which may have momentous consequences in 
our future relations with the Central American countries. 

This pronunciamento declares that the United States has 
a moral mandate to preserve the general peace of Central 
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America; and that it will support the constitutional gov- 
ernments and protect the interests of American citizens 
holding concessions in these countries. 

In accordance with this policy, it has supported the exist- 
ing Conservative Government, and it has opposed the revo- 
lutionists under General Mena, declaring a fixed purpose to 
prevent him at all hazards from gaining possession of the 
government. The armed forces of the United States have 
taken control of the railroad and boats which are leased 
by American capitalists. 

The power of the United States is maintaining in office 
the Conservative Government, which is friendly to the carry- 
ing out of the " dollar diplomacy." It is thereby main- 
taining in power a government in opposition to the wishes 
of the majority of the people, as represented by the more 
numerous and more powerful Liberal party, which party 
is animated by an intense hatred of Americans, due to the 
actions of the United States in the former revolution. 

There is great uneasiness among the other Central Ameri- 
can countries at this latest development in the attitude of 
the United States, and it is possible that our Government 
may find not only the Liberal party of Nicaragua in opposi- 
tion to its policy, but the whole of Central America combined 
against it. 

The State Department, however honorable its intentions, 
has acted without authority, and through its lack of power 
to announce and follow openly its policy it has alienated 
whatever good-will the people of Central America held for 
us. The method of interference by the United States in Nica- 
ragua has caused most of the woes of that country. The 
time has come for Congress to authorize open intervention 
not alone for the protection of American life and property, 
but for the sake of humanity, for the purpose of correcting 
the evils caused by the former action of the State Depart- 
ment and for which this Government is responsible, and for 
establishing a stable government under which the Nica- 
raguan people may develop in peace and prosperity until 
they are fit for self-government. Unless some outside in- 
fluence intervenes directly and firmly for these purposes, 
Nicaragua may cease to be a habitable country. 

A Friend op Justice. 



